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The authorities of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, soon 
after the settlement of the country, made official provision 
for a registration of births, marriages, and deaths. As early 
as 1639, ten years only after the founding of that colony, the 
general court, convened at Boston the 4th of September', 
ordered and decreed, five days later,” that “ there be records 
kept of . . . . the days of every marriage, birth, and death 
of every person within this jurisdiction.” * The fees, which 
the parties bringing the certificates had to pay the recorder for 
entry of the same, were stipulated to be one penny for every 
birth or death. The certificates were to be certified once 


1 Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
Boston, 1853, vol. i, p. 270. 
2 Ibid., p. 271. ‘* The Court was adjourned until the 9th at 3 o’clock.” 
5 [bid., p. 275, f. ** Whereas many judgments have bene given in our Courts, whereof 
no records are kept of the evidence and reasons whereupon the verdit and judgment did 
passe, the records wher of being duely entered and kept would be of good use for presi- 
dent to posterity, and a releife to such as shal) have just cause to have their causes 
reheard and reveiwed, it is therefore by this Court ordered and decreed that hence for- 
ward every judgment, with all the evidence, bee recorded in a booke, to bee kept to 
posterity. 
“Item : That there bee records kept of all wills, administrations, and inventories, as 
also of the dayes of every marriage, birth and death of every person within this 
jurisdiction.” 
Cf. (Dane, Prescott and Story) Colony Laws. Chapter 3. 
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every year at the time of the general court, and it was pro- 
vided that such towns as failed to send up their certificates 
should be fined forty shillings.! 

The efficiency of this order appears to have been but slight. 
This, the authorities of the colony attributed apparently to 
want of zeal in the respective officers. Two methods were 
found to awaken their interest. On June 14, 1642, they 
allowed to the clerks of the writs, who then were the record- 
ers, three pence for every record of birth or death, and to 
the recorder of the court they caused to be sent, with the 
transcript of the records, one penny for every entry. At 
the same time, they subjected the clerk of the writs to a 
penalty of twenty shillings for every neglect. In order to 
secure as complete a registration as possible from the date 
of the settlement, they likewise ordered that the recorders 
“shall do their utmost endeavor to find out in their several 
towns who has been born, and who has died, since the first 
founding of their towns and to record the same as aforesaid.” 
It was added, that “the magistrates and other persons 
appointed to marry shall yearly deliver to the recorder of 
that court, that is nearest to the place of their habitation 
the names of such persons as they have married, with the 
days, months, and years of the same.” It was also enacted 
that the recorders of the court “are faithfully and carefully 
to inrolle such births, deaths and marriages as shall thus be 
committed to their trust.” ? 

The law of 1642 gives no indication of the method by 
which the clerk of the writs found out the births and deaths, 
especially those in the past. Special regulation in this 
regard was, apparently, committed to the different towns. It 
is interesting to see how one of the towns acted in this 
regard. On December 26, 1642, the Selectmen of Boston 
issued the following order: “It’s ordered that parents shall 
give in a note of the names of their children, and the time 
of their birth, unto the clerk of the writs (both of such as 


1 Records. Vol. i, p. 276. 
2 Reeords, Boston, 1853; vol. ii, p. 15, 
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have been born in this town, and shall be born) within one 
week after their birth, under the penalty of six pence for 
every defect, and he that has the care of the burying place, 
shall give notice unto the said clerk of the names of such as 
are buried, and that the constable shall signify this order 
unto every family in the town,” ! 

The authorities of the colony appear soon to have dis- 
covered their error in thinking that the defective records 
were the fault of the recorder, for as early as the 7th of 
March, 1644, it was ordered “that all parents, masters or 
servants, executors and administrators, respectively, shall 
stand charged to bring into the clerks of the writs the names 
of such, belonging to them, or any of them, as shall either be 
born or die, and that the new married man shall stand like- 
wise bound to bring in a certificate of his marriage, under the 
hand of that magistrate, which married him, to the clerk of 
the writs.” The fees to be paid were fixed at three pence for 
every entry. The sending of one penny for every record 
(stipulated in 1642 only for the births and deaths) was now 
required also in the case of marriages. It was ordered 
further that “if any person shall neglect to bring in a note, 
or certificate as aforesaid, together with three pence a name 
to the said clerk of the writs, to be recorded above one month 
after such birth, death or marriage, he shall then pay six 
pence to the said clerk; if he neglect two months, twelve 
pence; if three months, five shillings, which forfeits shall be 
returned into the treasury.” Also, it was believed, “it were 
meet the grand juries were minded to present such defaulters 
as they take notice of against the intent of this order.” ? 

This, I understand, is the way in which the development 
and improvement in the registration laws of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay from 1639 to 1644 took place.® 


1 Second Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston. 1877, p.71. 

* Records. Vol. ii, p. 519. 

31 do not agree with W. L. Sutton (Second Annual Report to the General Assembly 
of Kentucky relating to the registry and returns of births, marriages and deaths from 
Jan. 1, 1853, to Dec. 31, 1853, p. 138) and John S. Billings (John S. Billings, The Kegistra- 
tion of Vital Statistics (Annual Report of the National Board of Health, 1882, pp. 365- 
461), p. 356, who make no distinction between the orders of 1639 and 1644. Neither seem 


to have knowledge of the law of 1643; and they give 1639 as the date of the entire 
ion. 
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In the next thirteen years after 1644 no law was made 
concerning registrations. We must take care, however, not 
to draw the conclusion that this was because of the correct- 
ness of the returns. The authorities who paid so much 
attention to registration that, on the 11th of November, 1647, 
they ordered “that forthwith there be, by direction of the 
auditor general, a strong press made of very firme oake 
planks, with rabit joyntes one into another .. .” “to the end 
all records, wills, births, letters, and other instruments which 
are of special and public concernment, may be safely pre- 
served and improved for the good of present and succeeding 
ages,”’! were compelled to enact a new law on the 6th of May, 
1657, “ taking into their consideration the great damage that 
will unavoidably accrue to the posterity of this commonwealth 
by the general neglect of observing the law enjoyning a rec- 
ord of all births, deaths, and marriages within this colony.” 
In 1642, they saw the reason for the deficiency in the records 
in the want of zeal on the part of the clerks of the writs and 
of the recorder of the county; in 1644, they required notice 
under penalty from the respective heads of the family ; now 
they tried to influence both parties. They ordered, “in case 
any person or persons shall neglect their duty required by 
the said law more than one month after any birth, death or 
marriage, the clerk of the writs shall demand the same, with 
twelve pence a name for his care and pains; and in case any 
shall refuse to satisfy him, he shall then return the names of 
such person or persons to the next magistrate or commissioner 
of the town where such persons dwell, who shall send for 
the party so refusing, and in case he shall persist therein, 
shall give order to the constable to levy the same.” On the 
other hand, it was ordered, “if any clerk of the writs shall 
neglect his duty hereby injoyned him, he shall pay the fol-— 
lowing penalty: i. e., for neglect of a yearly return to the 
County Court, five pounds; and for neglect of returning the 


1 Records. Vol. ii, p. 208. 
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name of any person returnable by this law, whether born, 
married or died, more than thirty days before his return to 
the County Court, five shillings. And that no future neglect 
may be herein, the recorder of each County Court is hereby 
enjoyned from time to time to certify the County Courts, 
respectively, the names of all such clerks as shall neglect to 
make their yearly return according to this law, who, upon 
notice given, shall send for such clerk, and deal in the case 
according as law requires.” ! 

This law was re-enacted at the revision of the laws in 1660.? 
It was re-enacted again, without amendment, in the revision 
of 1672.8 There was no other law in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay until consolidation, in 1692, of this colony with 
the colony of New Plymouth. 

We shall now glance briefly at the registration legislation 
enacted by the pilgrims of New Plymouth. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to fix exactly the 
beginning of this legislation in the colony of New Plymouth. 
The births, deaths, and marriages which, prior to the year 
1647, were returned to the colonial secretary for record by 
the town clerks of the several municipalities under its juris- 
diction have been lost by the decay of the first part of the 
original volume in which they were recorded at Plymouth.‘ 
Those of an earlier date, which were returned by the respec- 
tive town clerks, and appear in the preserved part of the 
original volume, were undoubtedly returned after the year 
1647. But there is one exception to be mentioned: the 
earliest marriages on: record are entered among the court 
orders of the colony. The first is dated April 19, 1633.° 
But we do not know any law of so early a date on this 


1 Records. Vol. iv, Part I. Boston, 1854, p, 290. C/. Vol. iii. Boston, 1854, p. 426 f. 

2 The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, reprinted from the edition of 1660. Boston, 1889, 
188. 

% The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, reprinted from the edition of 1872 Boston, 1890, 
p. 132. Cf. (Dane, Prescott and Story) 7'he Charters and General Laws of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. Boston, 1814, p. 181 f. 

4 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England. Miscellaneous Records, 
Boston, 185 f. Remarks. 

5 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New En gland. Court Orders, Vol. i, 
Boston, 1855, p. 13. 
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subject. We seek without success in the “Compact” of 
Brugham,! who has collected all that is extant of what can 
properly be called the legislation of the first twelve years of 
the colony of Plymouth.? We find nothing more in the first 
revision of the laws on the 15th of October, 1636, which 
appears in the Plymouth colony records as of that date* and 
contains such of the laws passed in the first sixteen years of 
the colony as were retained at the revision.* 

The first indication of the registration of the marriages is 
contained in the record of the court of assistants held the 
7th of January, 1641. There, among “the fees of the Clerk 
of the Court allowed and agreed upon by the Court,” we find 
“for recording of a marriage, six pence.”® The first indica- 
tion of general registration is dated four years later. At the 
general court, held at Plymouth the 3rd of March, 1645, the 
proposition was “ confirmed ” “that the clerk or some one in 
every town, do keep a register of the day and year of every 
marriage, birth, and burial, and to have three pence a piece 
for their pains.”® On the Tth of July, 1646, the same was 
enacted as a law, but without the mention of the fees; and 
it was re-enacted in 1658.8 Lastly, on the 20th of October, 
1646, the general court enacted a law, which was in force, 
with but few modifications, until the Plymouth colony came 
to anend.® This law resembles in many respects the law 
enacted in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, two and a half 
years before. It was provided “ that every father or mother, 
or next in relation shall certify to the town clerk or register 
keeper the name and day of the birth of every child so born 
in his house within one month after it is born,” “ that every 

1 William Brugham, 7'he Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Colony of New 
Plymouth. Boston, 1836. 

* John Gordon Palfrey, //istory of New England. Vol.i. Boston, 1859, p. 340. 

3 Record of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England. Laws. Boston, 1861. 

4 W. J. Davis, The New England States. Vol. iii, p. 1742. 


5 Plymouth Colony Records. Court Orders, Vol. i, p. 169f; Laws, p. 85 f, 161 f ; 
Brugham, p. 109 f. 

6 Plymouth Colony Records. Court Orders, Vol. ii. Boston, 1855, p. 96. 

7 Plymouth Colony Records. Laws, p. 52; Brugham, l. c. p. 85. 

* Brugham, I. c. p. 85. 

® Plymouth Colony Records. Laws, p. 52 f, 189; Brugham, l. c. p. 86 f. 
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person married shall signify his and her name with the day 
on which they were married unto the said clerk or register 
keeper within one month next after the day of his said 
marriage,” “and also that every master or mistress of the 
family in which any person dies or person next in relation to 
any person so dead, shall give notice unto the said clerk or 
register keeper, the name of the person and the day of the 
said burial.” There was, apparently, no fixed term within 
which the burial should be certified. At the revision of the 
law in June, 1671, however, the term of one month was stipu- 
lated for the notice of a death. For every default, there 
was to be a penalty of three shillings, one half of which fine 
should be returned to the governor, the other to the clerk. 
The clerk was ordered to “ exhibite a true and perfect copy 
fairely written annually at March Court unto the said Court 
of all the births, marriages, and burials of the year past.” 
He was further required to * publish all contracts of marriages 
and have twelve pence for his fee for every marriage as he 
publishes orderly.” The fee of six pence provided in 1641 
was then doubled. ‘The order relating to the distribution 
of the fines was amended in 1658, so as to provide that one 
half of the fines should go to the colony instead of the gov- 
ernor.’ These laws had so little effect, at least in the matter 
of the records of marriages, that in the printed laws voted 
by the court July, 1682, it was ordered “that such magistrate 
or other person authorized to join persons together in mar- 
riage, Shall keep a register of the persons and time of their 
joining together and present a list thereof and present the 
same to the Court or town clerk of the said town.”* The 
importance attributed by the authorities of the colony to the 
registration appears in the terms of the oath administered to 
every town clerk of each town; “enacted at the general 
1 Brugham, |. c. p. 271 f. 
2 Cf. p. 8, note 7. 


* Brugham, 1. c. p. 271 f. 
* Plymouth Colony Records. Court Orders, Vol. vi. Boston, 1856, p. 121. 
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Court of Election holden at Plymouth the 6th of June, 1654, 
...+ you shall record all births, marriages and burials, that 
shall be brought unto you within your town and shall pub- 
lish all contracts of marriages you shall be required to do 
according to order of Court bearing date the twentieth day 
of October, 1646, so help you God who is the God of truth 
and punisher of falsehood.” ! 

That a new colony, founded by immigrants in a wholly 
unknown country, should have ordered at the beginning a 
registration of the elements of vital statistics, would be of 
sufficient merit, from a statistical standpoint, to justify an 
exact investigation of the origin of its registration legislation. 
It will perhaps be objected that these immigrants went from 
a civilized country where for a century registration records 
had been kept: at all events the merit of the new colonies 
in this regard has not been noted in writings upon the sub- 
ject. For example, Mr. W. L. Sutton, in his Sketch of the 
Llistory of Registration in the United States, says: “It 
appears that immediately after the settlement of New England 
laws were enacted requiring a registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, after the manner of the parochial registers 
of England, which doubtless the first settlers brought with 
them”;? and John S. Billings, perhaps the best informed 
person on American registration laws, says: “ The parochial 
registers of England were exceedingly imperfect. . . . Imper- 
fect as it was, however, this was the system brought to 
America by the early settlers of New England.”’? 

With a view to testing the truth of these statements, it 
will be well perhaps to compare the registration methods of 
England and Massachusetts at the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, with particular regard for the following three points: 
(1) Who made the records? (2) What was recorded? (3) 
How was it recorded? 


1 Plymouth Colony Records. Laws, p. 107 f ; ¢f. ibid. p. 190. Court Orders, Vol. iii, 
p. 50; and Brugham, l. c. p. 116. 

2 Op. cit., p. 138. 

3 Op. cit., p 356. 
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(1) We saw that in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, as 
well as in New Plymouth, the records were made by govern- 
ment clerks. The registration made in England was ecclesi- 
astical, it being the duty of the officiating minister to keep 
the register. 

(2) In Massachusetts, the births, deaths, and marriages 
were recorded; in England, the baptisms, burials, and wed- 
dings. ‘ The founders of the Massachusetts colony ... had 
the wisdom to perceive that it was more important for the 
civil government to preserve exact records of the dates of 
births and deaths, than of religious ceremonies .. .” ! 

(3) In Massachusetts, every person was required to give 
notice to the government officers of any births, deaths, and 
marriages in his family; in England the records were kept 
simply by the officiating ministers. 

On all three points, then, the system employed in Massa- 
chusetts was wholly different from the system in use in the 
mother country. Did, then, the authorities of the colonies 
find their model in another country? I am inclined to think 
they did not. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Christian world 
which recorded births, deaths, and marriages by government 
officers ; Massachusetts was the first state in the world which 
recorded the dates of the actual facts of births, deaths, and 
marriages rather than the subsequent ecclesiastical cere- 
monies of baptisms, burials, and weddings; and Massachu- 
setts was the first state in the world which imposed on the 
citizen the duty of giving notice to the government of all 
births, beaths, and marriages occurring in his family. 

1 Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. By Charles Allen. Vol. x, p. 164. 
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TRAMPS AND WAYFARERS. 


The following paper is a report of a Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Relief Officers, read at a meeting, held Novem- 
ber 14, 1900. While it concerns local experience, the investigation, 
both as to method and results, has a general interest and application. 
It is one of the few accurate studies of administrative practice in the 
United State. 


In the Report of the State Board of Charity for 1899, on 
page xxviii, as a small portion of a small foot-note to the 
Pauper Abstract, occur these words: * The cases of vagrancy 
numbered 207,081, and cost the public a direct outlay of 
$25,848, besides increasing the expenses at almshouses by 
$7243,” — a total of $33,086. 

The dead weight of vagrancy which the State carries is not 
wholly measured even by these figures. Food is given to 
many of these men by hundreds of private families, and a 
certain number of petty offences are committed by them; 
occasionally more serious offences. No proof is needed that 
there is a dead weight, a burden that we wish to lighten. 
What are we now doing to check vagrancy, and what further 
steps can we take ? 

In the spring of 1899 a series of fifteen questions was sent 
to overseers of the poor throughout Massachusetts. Of these 
questions nine referred to the practice of the town in the 
treatment of tramps, and six to its opinion, based on experi- 
ence, as to the best methods of dealing with them. 

Answers were received from 184 cities and towns, repre- 
senting about half the cities and towns in Massachusetts, 
which report more than 145,000 tramps housed during the 
year. This large number must not be understood to repre- 
sent individuals. The use of the word “ tramps” signifies 
the number of applications received from tramps and granted. 
It is possible that in some cases these may represent the 
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same tramp 365 times in the year. The following tables were 
drawn from the answers sent. 

In all the tables presented allowance must be made for 
possible errors arising from some ambiguity in the answers 
returned or from some misunderstanding on the part of the 
committee. It must also be understood that for convenience 
the word “town” often covers both cities and towns. All 
populations are quoted from the Census of 1895. 

In the various towns, tramps are under the supervision of 
different departments or officials as follows: — 


Overseers of poor 111 towns 
Selectmen . ‘ 
City marshal ‘ 
By contract . ‘ - * 
175 
No tramps 7“ 
Not specified 3 
184 “ 
The expense incurred is charged to: — 
Poor department 123 towns 
Police department . 
Special appropriation 
Miscellaneous . 
No expense * 
Sent no report . ie 
Report “no tramps ”’ 
184 
Shelter is provided as follows : — 
Police station 79 towns 
Tramp house “ 
Almshouse . 
Private families 
Hotel . = 
Wayfarers’ Lodge 
Town hall . 
Building in cemetery 
174 
No lodgings provided io “ 
184 “ 


Of these last, some are towns which have no applications 
from tramps and, therefore, need not consider the question. 
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Food, as a rule, consists of crackers, or crackers with cheese, 
milk or tea, etc., and, in a minority of cases, in a good meal. 
On the other hand some places furnish no food at all. 

Are they ever brought before the court ? 


6 towns say yes” 109 say 
38 © occasionally ”’ 8 report no experience with tramps, or do 
9 “ only on criminal charges” not answer. 
7 repeaters” 7 
7 “if unruly characters ”’ 67 
184 


With regard to requiring work of tramps : — 


37 towns or cities exact work, 
23 exact work at times or ‘‘ when we have work to do,” 
124 do not require it. 


184 

Most towns agree that such work is not profitable, and 
many declare that it costs more than it is worth. Others, 
however, say that the work offsets a portion of the expense, 
and believe it worth doing as it discourages tramps. ‘The 
town of Sherborn says, “ It had been the custom to house and 
feed all tramps applying for aid, and allow them to depart 
at 7 A.M. When the present Board of Overseers was elected, 
it was determined to put an end, as far as possible, to the 
tramp evil. From March, 1897, to March, 1898, we put up 
1844 tramps. In April, 1898, we put them to work burying 
stone, grading, and fixing up around our new almshouse, 
and found the plan worked successfully, as we reduced the 
number to 167. In the winter they are provided with fuel 
but have to saw and split their own wood. Some are too 
lazy to do even this. The citizens have coéperated with the 
overseers and have refused demands for food, and have sent 
all applicants to the Almshouse. All deserving men going 
in search of work are aided and not detained more than an 
hour in the morning. We think we have solved the prob- 
lem, and by utilizing their labor have saved the town some 
expense. If every town would only take advantage of the 
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law requiring tramps to work, and would arrest and have 
convicted all those who break tools, the tramps would be 
forced to obtain employment.” 

The town of Canton believes that “the labor obtained 
during the year paid for its own expense, as they filled in a 
good many yards of low ground and made the place just so 
much better.” The town of Norton believes that the !abor 
will offset 25 to 40 per cent of the expense, and though it 
had in 1895 fewer than 2000 inhabitants, stands up to the 
work of lodging and feeding and exacting two hours’ work 
from tramps at sawing wood, because, as they say, “ If a town 
refuses proper accommodations it will add to the expense of 
contiguous towns.” 

More towns believe in the practice of exacting work, how- 
ever, than are at present carrying out that plan. When asked 
if tramps should be compelled to work : — 

165 say “‘ yes”’ 
8 say “no” 


7 are doubtful 
4 report no experience ; 


184 


and when asked if all places should compel them to work, 
the answers are still different : — 


138 yes 
6 no 
4 no experience 
10 doubtful 
26 “ cities and large towns "’ or “ where practicable.” 


184 


It is easy to see that the discrepancy of these answers 
arises from the differing size and conditions of towns. 
It appears to be the general opinion through the State that 
accommodations should be provided by all towns for tramps. 
140 towns say “ yes” 


29 gay “no.” 
15 “ have no tramps or fail to give their opinion. 


184 
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Another side of the question is with regard to bathing,— 
Should tramps be compelled to bathe before being fed? The 
answers to this question are necessarily qualified by the 
difficulty and expense to small towns in making provision 
for bathing : —! 

89 towns say “ yes”’ 
40 “ say 


are doubtful 
« convenient’”’ or under certain circumstances 


* give no answer 


Is it desirable to have a uniform method of treatment? 


148 towns say yes”’ 
say ‘*no”’ 
19 * no answer or a doubtful one 


184 


We therefore see that almost all of the towns and cities 
furnish lodging of some sort to the homeless men who apply, 
with the exception of a few cities so placed that they may 
reasonably believe that the accommodations they refuse will 
be afforded by neighboring cities, and a few small towns that, 
having no accommodations for tramps, advise them to move 
on. About five out of six towns provide food of some sort; 
8 cities and 50 towns exact work in some form, though 
in some cases only when they have work on hand. 

We might expect to find that as a rule it would be the 
cities and large towns which would provide shelter and food 
with work for homeless men, but among 27 cities which have 
sent in reports, Boston, Lowell, Springfield, Brockton, and 
Newton are the only ones which invariably exact work, 
and Malden, Medford, and Beverly exact work when they 
have it. Three of these cities (Boston, Lowell, and Spring- 
field) provide shelter other than the police station. There 
are, therefore, 50 towns which exact work (at all events 


1 Lanesborough and Wilmington think that if bathing were enforced smaller accom- 
modations would be needed. Medway and Yarmouth think bathing useless unless clean 
clothing be provided. Waltham thinks they should be bathed if beds are provided. 
Monson thinks that they would generally need a night’s soaking ; and Chelmsford sug- 
gests anchoring them out all night. Palmer believes that ‘‘ It would make some sick to 
take off all the dirt at once”; while Abington says, ‘‘ Do you want to kill them?” 
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when they have work to give), and, among these, 18 have less 
than 2000 inhabitants by the Census of 1895. Even the small 
towns of Bernardston, Middleton, Dunstable, and Marion, 
all having less than 1000 inhabitants in 1895, exact a regular 
stent of work from those to whom they give food and shelter. 
Marion says *“ Formerly we simply lodged and fed them and 
let them go. Since April 1st (1899) we worked them two 
hours breaking stone in the morning. Now we rarely have 
any except Saturdays, and, as we cannot work them Sunday 
mornings, we think seriously of obliging them to attend 
church. What does the Association advise?” 

So much has been gathered from the answers relating to 


facts concerning treatment of homeless men. Briefly, we 


may say, that the cities and towns reporting have followed 
one or another of the five different lines of practice indicated 
under the following headings, and as a rule express satisfac- 
tion with the course pursued : — 


1. Towns which feed, shelter, and systematically work tramps. 


Among these Boston, as is well known, established the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge in 1879. Springfield also adopted this 
plan in 1894, and reports number of tramps diminished from 
15,000 to less than 1500 in 1899. Lowell says, “Since we 
have compelled them to work, they avoid us as much as 
possible.” The town of Palmer says,—‘* We find, since we 
began to work them we only have about 500. When we did 
not work them, or if we did not, we would have 2500. One 
time last winter five or six tramps came in and the keeper 
told them they would have to break stone in the morning. 
‘Yes,’ they said, ‘we know that; they told us that before we 
left Philadelphia.” A number of other towns explicitly 
state the proportionate reduction of numbers which they have 
made by exacting work. 

2. Towns which shelter and feed, or shelter only, but make a practice 
of taking before court on second or third application, or post- 
ing the vagrant law, or warning to leave town. 

Among these are Taunton, Fall River, and Worcester. Of 

the smaller towns which pursue this policy, Pepperell says, 
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“ After being overrun by tramps for years, the town left the 
question to the overseers of the poor and police who decided 
to enforce the tramp law. Notices were posted to the effect 
that we would put them up, but that they would be taken 
to court the next morning (exceptions made in case of weak, 
lame, etc., or in stormy weather). Little trouble since.” 
And Greenfield states,— * Of the 56 cases during the year, 
16 were let go on giving a good account of themselves, 40 
were prosecuted (14 sent to State Farm, 26 to House of 
Correction). We used to be overrun with them, but since 
adopting this method they shun the town.” 


3. Towns which try to discourage by indirect means, usually by not 
giving food, or by placing tramp house far from centre of town. 


Fitchburg says the plan of not feeding has reduced the 
number to one-half of what it was when they were fed. The 
experience of Holbrook is the same. Yarmouth refers them 
to almshouse, six miles away. Lanesborough says, “* We made 
an arrangement with some person willing to accommodate 
the tramps and have found it a wise provision to have that 
person situated at a considerable distance from headquarters, 
so that the tramps must get considerable exercise after receiv- 
ing the order before reaching their destination. This has 
doubtless cut down the number of applications materially.” 
Wareham, after providing comfortable quarters, which the 
tramps soon made unfit for use, has now boarded up the 
windows of tramp house; and Hatfield says,—‘* We have a 
small building in cemetery where they are lodged. It is not 
« popular location, so they pass us by.” 


4. Towns which refuse to accommodate, except in stormy weather, or 
when applicants are sick or infirm. 


Among these are Somerville, Everett, Chelsea, Natick, and 
Groton; the latter town says,— “ We fed and lodged tramps 
till we had 400 to 600 a year, and decided to go out of 
business and refuse to entertain. Possibly during last year 
we put up 12 or 15 in cases of sickness or severe storms.” 
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5. Towns which shelter, feed, and do not work or arrest, except 
upon sertous charges. 


Under this heading are 6 cities and 59 towns, of which 20 
have fewer than 1000 inhabitants. The small towns in the 
western part of the State have so few tramps that it appears 
to them a useless expense to make special provision for 
them. Seven of these towns report between them only 36 
tramps during the year. 

Of the groups of towns under these five headings, those 
under the first four headings are deterrent in their action, 
or mean to be deterrent. 

Is it not a question whether the group under the fifth 
heading, which shelters, feeds, demands no work, nor arrests 
for vagrancy, does not, instead of putting up a barrier against 
tramping as a profession, rather instead make the road easy 
by supplying all the tramp needs or asks over-night, letting 
him go in the morning to get what he needs for the day’s 
maintenance from the community ? 

Several cities and towns expressly say that they believe in 
leaving the whole question to the police,— among them Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, Taunton, and Fall River; but examina- 
tion of the figures furnished by these and other cities gives 
reason to believe that what we may call the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge policy, as illustrated by Boston and Springfield, tends 
more to reduce the number of tramps than the apparently 
more repressive course of placing the matter in the hands 
of the police. We may compare, for instance, Worcester, 
which lodges and feeds in the police station, with Spring- 
field, which has a Wayfarers’ Lodge. Worcester lodges its 
tramps in police station, gives crackers, no work, and keeps 
expense down to 1.4 cents apiece, the lowest stated expense ; 
but while during the year Lowell has one tramp to every 44 
inhabitants, Springfield one to 35, and Boston (the natural 
magnet to vagrancy in the State) one to 21, Worcester has 
one to every 9. Worcester reports 11,208 tramps during the 
year, very nearly half as many as Boston, a-city of nearly five 
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times its population ; and it has more than seven times the 
number of tramps reported by Springfield, although it is not 
twice the size of Springfield. 

This comparison is not made by way of proving the abso- 
lute superiority of the treatment by Wayfarers’ Lodge and 
work. Too many elements enter into the question of the 
trend of vagrancy through cities and towns to allow of estab- 
lishing proof of absolute success or failure of any kind of 
treatment; but the comparison may at least indicate that 
the question is not altogether settled in favor of police accom- 
modation and the no-work policy by the low rate at which 
a town may provide for a tramp. If 11,208 pass through 
Worcester during the year, getting shelter and crackers and 
no enforced work, it is at least conceivable that Worcester 
householders give more meals at back doors than house- 
holders in Springfield are called on to give. 

Again, take the three cities of Hampden County. Spring- 
field, through its Wayfarers’ Lodge, gives food and shelter 
and compels each able-bodied man to saw one-fourth cord of 
wood, not discharging until this is done. Holyoke and 
Chicopee both lodge in the police station; give no food, nor 
do they exact any work. 


Population. Number of Tramps in 1899. 
Springfield, 51,522 1,472 1 to 35 of population 
Holyoke, 40,322 3,132 
Chicopee, 16,420 2,540 1“ 6« “ 


This would indicate that decent conditions with work are 
more discouraging to the tramp than shelter in the police 
station without either food or work. 

In the Report on the Subject of the Unemployed, March 
18, 1895, on page 15 of Part JI, Wayfarers and Tramps, 
in evidence given by Chicopee, it is said that “in January, 
1895, a rumor was printed in the Springfield newspaper that 
a wood-yard had been established here (Chicopee) where we 
should make the tramps work. The result was that whereas 
we had been having from 25 to 30 a-night, the number for 
the next week fell to an average of 6 to 8 a-night. Then 
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they found that it was a hoax, and gradually reached their 
former numbers ... Most of the old hobos give Springfield 
a wide berth, going straight through from Connecticut to 
Chicopee or Holyoke in a day, or stopping out at Westfield 
or Easthampton.” ! 

If we compare the number of tramps in Chicopee and in 
Springtield as reported to the State Board of Charity for the 
last five years, we find that during these years Chicopee 
has had in all 13,802 tramps, Springfield 7818. Chicopee has 
reduced her yearly number from 2780, reported in 1896, to 
1677 in 1900. Springfield has reduced 2258, reported in 
1896, to 755, reported in 1900. 

If tramps come into the State, they will get their food and 
shelter somewhere. If some towns give either or both with- 
out work, they will gravitate to those towns. When work 


is demanded for the accommodations given, there is a fair 


presumption that they will avoid those towns. There is the 
remoter possibility that if the practice widens and spreads, 
vagrancy may decrease throughout the State,— some men 
may graduate into decent self-supporting work, and younger 
men may be deterred from taking up vagrancy as a profession. 
Probably there will always be some in whom restlessness is 
inherent; but there would be at least the possibility of these 
taking to employments which offer variety and are in them- 
selves irregular, becoming sailors, fishermen, etc. 

Some of the towns which believe the matter should be left 
to the police, evidently believe that that course would be 
deterrent; while they believe that to place it with the over- 
seers of the poor is too easy a method to employ with men 
who have no intention of working and who may be law- 
breakers. The answer to this would be that men recognized 
as vagrants or law-breakers should be arrested as vagrants, 
or under any statute which covers their offense, and the 

1 In 1894-95 the Commission on the Unemployed took evidence from 66 cities and towns, 
ot whom 15 exacted work, either regularly or when they had it to give, a proportion of 


less than one-quarter. In 1899, out of 184 cities and towns, 58 exact work, either regu- 
larly or when they have it to give, a little less than one-third. > 
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co-operation of the police secured at that point. Lodging 
all wayfarers in the police station does not necessarily sift 
out the law-breakers or the men honestly out-of-work. The 
work-test, as used by either overseers of the poor or police, 
is more likely to do this and should be applied. The con- 
sideration of immediate cost which stands in the way of this 
course, or of arrest on necessary occasion, should be balanced 
with the cost to the community at large of acting as an open 
channel through which a current of vagrancy runs along 
unchecked. 

In considering the question, we want to consider both the 
good of the community and of the individual who may be 
helped or who must be controlled. There is no kindness in 
making it easy for a man to tramp instead of trying to 
get regular work. No one who knows tramps will think it 
so. The sooner a man who is slipping into vagrancy can be 
made to realize that it is a way of life not tolerated in the 
community, the better for him; and there seems to be evi- 
dence to show that the cities and towns which most con- 
sistently make an effort to exact work of the men whom they 
lodge and feed do most to make this understood, and thereby 
do most to check vagrancy. 

The Committee wish to acknowledge the carefu! and 
thoughtful answers received from many of the towns in 
answer to the fifteen original questions; they indicate a 
serious and persistent effort to reduce vagrancy.. Valuable 
suggestions were made in a number of the auswefs regarding 
experience, and in letters accompanying the answers. 
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MISCELLANY AND NOTICES. 


RACE PROBLEMS IN CUBA. 

If no other result were to follow from the recent colonial expansion 
of the United States than the publication of the Cuban Census of 1899, 
and that of Porto Rico to follow close upon, the Spanish war would 
certainly not have been entirely in vain. This first volume throws a 
flood of light into a very dark corner of the earth. Few places seem 
to have been so little exploited scientifically as the islands which have 
been recently acquired by the United States. This fact can only be 
appreciated by students in search of definite information. 

As for the population of Cuba, beside the merely descriptive 
traveller’s tales there is little else of value beside Humboldt’s Zssay 
on Cuba, translated by Thrasher some fifty years ago; the compendi- 
ous volumes of Ramon de la Sagra; and, quite recently, the excellent 
volume, Cuba and Porto Rico, by Mr. R. T. Hill of the United 
States Geological Survey. The Census, it is true, brings no abso- 
lutely new relationships to light; but it does a great deal to make 
definite and certain those which have heretofore been merely shadowy 
and vague. Without essaying to review the entire volume, it may 
not be without interest to comment upon certain of the facts brought 
forth, which are of large interest to the people of the United States 
in determining the policy which shall be pursued in future toward 
their new possessions. 

The first point to notice is the striking contrast between Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the other islands in the West Indies in respect of 
their colored population. .This may be considered first in respect to 
the absolute proportions of the various races, and secondly, as regards 
the population movement. As to the first point, the general facts are 
already well known. In Cuba 67.9 per cent of the population is of 
European stock, with 61.8 per cent in Porto Rico; while Jamaica 
had but 2.3 per cent of white population in a total of 639,000; the 
Barbadoes had 8.6 per cent, and the Leeward Islands 4.24 per cent 
of white population. And then we have the extreme case of Hayti, 
in which the proportion of white blood is now almost too small for 
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enumeration. Add to this the fact that the movement of population 
has steadily widened the contrast between the Spanish and British 
West Indies. Cuba’s negro population, constituting at its maximum 
in 1841, 58.5 per cent, has now fallen, as above stated, to less than 
one-third. In Jamaica, on the other hand, two hundred years ago, 
the whites constituted nearly one-half of the population, this propor- 
tion being now reduced to an insignificant percentage. This condition 
of affairs in Jamaica is typical of all the other West Indies. 

The contrast between the British and Spanish West Indies, above 
mentioned, suggests a still further query, big with importance for the 
future. Slavery is but recently abolished in Cuba — in law not until 
1880, in fact not until 1887 — since which time the country has been 
for the most part rent by civil war. Never before in her history 
until now has the negro population of Cuba been normal in times of 
peace. For generations under slavery a great disproportion numeri- 
caily between the sexes prevailed, a disproportion noted by all writers, 
and especially emphasized by Humboldt. This disproportion of the 
sexes, consisting of an overwhelming preponderance of imported male 
slaves, is probably one of the factors which has prevented the negro 
population from increasing as it otherwise might have done. In 
order to repair the losses by excess of deaths over births it is estimated 
that nearly 1,000,000 negro slaves have been imported into the island 
during her history. 

The question of present importance is this: Relieved from the 
rigorous hardships of slavery, and with a normal relation between 
the sexes almost for the first time established, will the negro popula- 
tion now begin to increase at a much more rapid rate than hereto- 
fore? Or will the conditions prevailing in our Southern States, 
characterized by a much slower increase of negro than of white, 
continue? If the forebodings of de la Sagra, Steele, and others are 
realized, both Cuba and Porto Rica may be expected to go as Hayti, 
Jamaica, and the other West Indies have done. 

The next query of importance concerns the possibility of the 
adaptation of the European to the climate of these West Indian 
islands. There can be no question as to the adaptability of the 
Spaniard. The numbers of the present native-born Cuban white 
population are clear enough proof of the success of this nationality 
in the tropics. We refer rather to the possibility of an acclimatiza- 
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tion of the Anglo-Saxon stock, and especially of the American type. 
In this respect, perhaps, Cuba is somewhat less favorably situated 
than other islands, such as Jamaica, the Bahamas, and the Barbadoes, 
where the health of the English whites seems to be fairly good. A 
contrast also disadvantageous to Cuba will probably have to be noted 
between itself and Porto Rico. There can be little doubt that the 
tropical characteristics of Cuba are more strongly accentuated than in 
the smaller islands round about. The Cuban Census at hand does not 
yield any satisfactory data upon this point. This appears to be 
through no fault of the census authorities, but rather by reason of an 
absolute lack of reliable data. Ramon de la Sagra devotes consider- 
able space in his volume on population to the discussion of vital 
statistics, but it is probable that he would have done better scientifi- 
cally if he had followed the dictum of this Census which, after a 
considerable statistical compilation, remarks that ** no confidence can 
be placed in the accuracy of these figures.” It is to be hoped, more- 
over, that all vital statistics hereafter collected will clearly distinguish 
between the colored and white population. Hoffman has brought 
together much data for many of the British West Indian colonies ; 
but nothing for comparative study would seem to be available for 
Cuba, judging from this volume. Some years prior to the raising of 
the question of colonial expansion we ventured to discuss the question. ! 
Our conclusions from available data at the time were definitely 
unfavorable to the prospect of successful acclimatization of the people 
of Northern Europe. The facts are of primary importance; for the 
entire future of our colonial policy must be determined by them. 
Another topic which is worthy of discussion concerns the economic 
value of the negro for industrial exploitation of these West Indian 
Islands. Of course if the present high proportion of people of Euro- 
pean, and especially of Spanish, qxtraction is to continue, the labor 
question may resolve itself along those lines. But if, on the other 
hand, it turns out that other and more energetic races are unable to 
hold their own in these islands, it may be that the negro, as during 
slavery times, may again of necessity come to constitute the bulk of 
the laboring population. Observers agree as to the superior charac- 
ter at the present time of the Cuban and Porto Rican negro as com- 
pared with other types in the West Indies. Barbadoes is perhaps 
the only exception, and here the density of population and the absence 


1 Popular Science Monthly, March and April, 1896. 
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of unappropriated land suitable for squatters has forced the negro to 
be industrious. Porto Rico has had practically little experience 
with the negro as born out of slavery; and under servitude, the pos- 
sibility of acquiring freedom by purchase surely must have been a 
spur to continued labor. Will the Cuban negro now degenerate to 
the type of the natives in Jamaica, improvident, happy-go-lucky, and 
good-for-nothing ; or will he be able to preserve his economic status at 
its present efficiency. It is a common practice among writers upon 
the West Indies to quote the harrowing descriptions of Livingston in 
his Black Jamaica, or Spencer St. John in his volume on Hayti. 
The only impartial observer in this direction seems to be Mr. Hill, 
whose opportunity for comparative observation has certainly been 
excellent. And he remarks of the Haytian negro, left to himself for 
almost a century, that he compares very favorably with the negroes 
of the best West Indian type. At all events, it would seem that the 
education of this and the Porto Rican negro population must be at 
once begun aright. ‘There can be little question that in our Southern 
States, owing to the mistakes and the deficiency of the present system, 
the negro economically is becoming less valuable. It behooves 
Cuba to take steps at once to see that the degenerating influences of 
emancipation shall not uninterruptedly come into play ; otherwise the 
only hope for the industrial development of the island will be to fall 
back upon the policy of importation of Coolie or Chinese labor, as 
already tried in several of the British colonies. 

A notable contrast between Cuba and the other islands seems to 
be found in the relative proportion of the sexes. There is a distinct 
excess of males over females in the Cuban population, differing in 
this respect from Jamaica, Porto Rico, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Bahamas. This of course is primarily traceable to the effects of 
immigration ; that is to say, a population recruited by immigration 
will almost always be found to include an excess of males. Cuba is 
distinct from Porto Rico and Jamaica in offering many inducements 
to immigration, its territory still being very sparsely settled ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the other West Indian Islands are almost as 
densely populated as it is possible for them to be; and many of them 
are characterized by an excess of emigration for that reason. Emi- 
gration, of course, draws off the males leaving females, as observed 
in these islands, in excess. It would be interesting to inquire how 
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far the relative disproportion of the sexes, as in Hayti,! where little 
movement of population takes place, may be due to the degree of 
crossing of black and white, or to other economic factors. There is 
some indication that females at birth are very largely in excess among 
half-breeds. ‘The determination of this point, however, will require 
more exact statistical information than is at present at hand. 

In conclusion, we may call attention to one other contrast between 
Cuba and Porto Rico and other West Indian Islands as brought out 
in this excellent piece of work. It seems as if in all the Spanish and 
French West Indies the proportion of those of mixed parentage was 
far greater than in the colonies of Great Britain. The Anglo-Saxon 
here as everywhere holds aloof from intercourse with those of inferior 
race; and we have as a result in Barbadoes and in Jamaica, for 
example, the pure white and the full-blooded negro clearly set apart 
from one another. In the Spanish islands, and in the French colony 
of Martinique, on the other hand, no such antipathy to intermarriage 
of the races seems to prevail, and a gradation from one to the other 
is commonly to be observed. All through the West Indies also it is 
to be noted that there is a lack of that social antipathy between 
black and whites which lies at the root of the negro problem in our 
own Southern States. For example, there is no such abhorrence of 
the employment of white and negro labor side by side as we find in 
the United States, whereby the problems of social control are con- 
siderably simplified. Whether this docile condition of the negro is 
due to the fact that he is kept under tutelage to the white by the 
European clergy, rather than left to the mercy of his own native 
leaders, is perhaps impossible of determination. There can be little 
question, however, that the contact of one race with another 


engendered by this means is socially beneficial to both. 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Education of Women. By M. Carey Thomas. Monographs on 
Education in the United States ; edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Department of Education for the United States Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. Pp. 40. 

Among the monographs edited by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
for the United States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900 is 


‘An overwhelming proportion of females is noted by many observers ; as Spencer St. 
John, p. 130; Tippenhauer, Hayfi, p. 437. 
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one on the Education of Women by Miss M. Carey Thomas, President 
of Bryn Mawr College. ‘This paper presents facts and figures not 
previously related and makes available valuable statistical data. 

The higher education of women is naturally divided into college and 
professional education. College education is carried on in three 
different classes of institutions ; co-educational colleges, independent 
women’s colleges, and affiliated colleges. The institutions which 
have been co-educational from the outset are Oberlin, opened in 1833, 
chartered as a college in 1850; Utah, opened in 1850; Iowa in 1856; 
Washington in 1862; Kansas in 1866; Minnesota in 1868; and 
Nebraska in 1871. In 1870, Michigan, then the most important 
western university, opened its doors to women, and its example was 
quickly followed by all the other universities then existing in the 
west. All the state universities of the west organized since 1871 
have admitted women from the start. State universities are now 
open to women in twenty middle and western states; and the one 
university in each of the four territories, Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian, 
and New Mexico is open to women. Of the 11 southern state uni- 
versities only 3, those of Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana are still 
closed to women. ‘The one eastern state university, that of Maine, 
admitted women in 1872. 

The greater part of college education —70 per cent in 1897 — is 
carried on in private, not in state universities. To show the different 
attitude toward co-education of the different sections of the United 
States the following figures are given: In twenty middle and western 
states, and in four territories, excluding 22 Roman Catholic colleges 
and seminaries, there are 196 colleges! of which 183 are co-educational 
and one has an affiliated women’s college; in fourteen of these 
states and all four of the territories every college for men is open for 
women; in fourteen southern and two southern middle states, 
excluding 21 Roman Catholic colleges and seminaries, there are 161 
colleges, of which 125 are co-educational and only 36 are separate 
colleges for men. Among the 36, however, are 3 very important 
state and 2 private universities. Roman Catholic colleges apart, 
all the colleges in four of the southern states are co-educational. 
In the New England and northern middle states, 17 Roman Catholic 
institutions excluded, out of 64 colleges, only 29, or less than one- 
half, are co-educational. The colleges for men only, include, with 
the exception of Cornell, all the largest undergraduate colleges in 
1 Throughout the monograph the word college is used to denote undergraduate education. 
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this section. The separate colleges for men and women are in the 
east, and it is in the east only that any preference for separate educa- 
tion is shown by either sex. 

The growth of co-educational colleges in the United States has 
been from 30.7 per cent of the whole number in 1870 to 70 per cent, 
or, excluding Catholic colleges, 80 per cent in 1898. Not only is the 
number of co-educational colleges increasing, but the number of 
women relatively to the number of men students is also increasing. 
During the eight years, from 1890 to 1898, men have increased in 
co-educational colleges 70 per cent, women 105.4 per cent. During 
the same period, in separate colleges for men, men have increased 
only 34.7 per cent, while in separate colleges for women, women 
have increased 138.4 per cent. This seems to prove that women 
prefer a separate education, while the reverse seems true of the men. 

To show the growth of co-education, the 480 colleges enumerated 
by the United States Commissioner of Education have been taken as 
a basis. The larger part of these cannot of course be considered 
institutions for higher education ; accordingly, employing four means 
of classification likely to commend themselves to the fair-minded 
student, the author has selected 58! which may properly be compared 
with colleges and universities abroad. Of this number (58) 4 are 
independent women’s colleges, 3 are women’s colleges affiliated with 
colleges for men, and 30, or 58.8 per cent, are co-educational. Of the 
21 colleges closed to women in their undergraduate departments 5 
have affiliated to them a women’s college through which women 
obtain some share in the undergraduate instruction; 4 of the 5, as 
well as 3 others of the best known colleges for men, make no dis- 
tinction between men and women in graduate instruction ;. one main- 
tains a co-educational medical school. This leaves on the list of 58 
most important colleges in the United States, aside from 2 Catholic 
colleges, only 10 (Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Clark,? Princeton, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Hamilton, Colgate, and Virginia, all situated on 
the Atlantic seaboard) to which women are not admitted in some 
department. 

The author treats separately 11 independent women’s colleges*® and 
5 affiliated colleges.* Details are given relative to the number of 


' For detailed list see foot-note, p. 12, Monograph on Education of Women. 

* Since the monograph was written all departments of Clark have been open to women 
upon equal terms with men. 

* Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Women’s College of Baltimore, 
Wells, Elmira, Randolph Macon Woman's College, Rockford, and Mills. 

* Radcliffe, Barnard, Woman’s College of Brown, College for Women of Western 
Reserve, and the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women of Tulane. 
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instructors, number of undergraduates, graduate and special students, 
productive funds, buildings and their cost, size of library, scientific 
equipment, land, and tuition fee; the exact relation is given of the 5 
affiliated colleges to the colleges with which affiliated. 

Of the independent women’s colleges 4, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Welles- 
ley, and Vassar, and of the affiliated colleges 3, Barnard, Radcliffe, 
and Western Reserve are on the list of 58, and, with one exception, 
on the list of 52 leading colleges in the United States given in the 
1899-1900 edition of Minerva; all 7 are included in the 22 colleges 
admitted to the Association of Collegiate Alumne; 4, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley are among the 46 colleges of the 
United States having three hundred students or upward; 4, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Western Reserve are included in 
the 23 colleges belonging to the Federation of Graduate Clubs; 2, 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr, are among the 29 colleges of the United 
States possessing funds of a million dollars and upwards! ; 3, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Vassar are among the 23 largest undergraduate col- 
leges, and one, Smith, ranks in size as the tenth undergraduate 
college in the United States. 

Under the heading “ Professional Education ” are given facts with 
regard to graduate instruction in the faculty of philosophy, graduate 
fellowships and scholarships, and professional and technical education. 

Of the 23 colleges in the United States, included in the Federation 
of Graduate Clubs, 16 admit women without restriction to graduate 
courses, and to competition with men for many of the scholarships 
and honors. ‘l'wo admit women only. One admits women to certain 
courses through an affiliated college. One admits to one university 
department. This leaves only Clark,? Princeton, and the Catholic 
University, which entirely exclude women. In these 23 graduate 
schools, women formed 26.8 per cent of the whole number of graduate 
students in 1898-99. Among the graduate students of the United 
States a remarkable increase of women is shown during the last ten 
years ; an increase from 13.27 per cent in 1889-90 to 24.04 per cent 
in 1897-98, or, numerically, from 271 out of a total of 2041 to 1398 
out of a total of 5816. 

In 1899 there were open to women 319 scholarships, varying in 
value from $100 to $400 (50 of these exclusively for women), and 
2 foreign scholarships (1 exclusively for women); 81 residence fel- 


1 Smith has productive funds amounting to $900,000. 
2 Opened to women in all departinents November, 1900. 
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lowships of the value of $400 or over (18 of these exclusively for 
women); 24 foreign fellowships of the value of $500 and upwards 
(12 of these exclusively for women). 

Figures are given which show that the number of women entering 
upon professional study is increasing rapidly. In 1898 the number 
of women students in the United States according to professions was 
as follows: In theology, 198; law, 147; medicine, regular and 
irregular, 1397 ; dentistry, 162 ; pharmacy, 174; schools of technology 
and agriculture endowed with national land grant, 2281. 

Under the heading * General Considerations” the author states 
that in 1897-98 there were studying in the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate departments of co-educational colleges and universities in the 
United States 17,338 women, and in the 11 independent and affiliated 
colleges, herein mentioned, 4959 women ; women thus forming 27.4 
per cent of the total number of graduate and undergraduate students. 
The 30 co-educational, 4 independent and 3 affiliated women’s colleges 
on the selected list of 58, with the addition of the Women’s College 
of Brown, have conferred the bachelor’s degree on 14,824 women — 
exclusive of the class of 1900. In 1897-98, 11.4 per cent of all the 
women studying in co-educational colleges, and 13.4 per cent of all 
the women studying in independent women’s colleges, obtained the 
bachelor’s degree. In the same year 13.3 per cent of all men under- 
graduate students obtained the bachelor’s degree. 

In all secondary schools in the United States (1899) 56.5 per cent 
of the pupils were girls, and 13 per cent of the girls enrolled, as 
against 10 per cent of the boys enrolled, graduated from the public 
high schools. 

The number of women students studying in German universities 
in 1898-99 was, approximately, 471, probably mainly foreigners ; in 
France, in 1896-97, approximately, 410, of whom 83 were for- 
eigners; in England and Wales, in 1897-98, approximately, 2348. 
The total number of women graduates in England and Wales who 
have received degrees or their equivalent from English and Welsh 
universities (autumn of 1899) is 2180. 

At the close of the monograph a brief paragraph each is devoted 
to the health, marriage rate, and occupations of college women, 
co-education versus separate education, and to a modified versus an 
unmodified curriculum. The author believes thirty years’ experience 
to indicate that whatever changes in the college curriculum may be 


made in the future will be made alike for men and women. 
ALICE UreTon PEARMAIN. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 
OF BOSTON. 
Reviews of the special reports in Bulletins 1 to 9, vol. i, may be 
found in the December, 1899, number of this publication. 


Vout. I, No. 10, 1899. 


This number contains, in the appendix, a table showing the Polit- 
ical Condition, by Sex, in 1895. ‘This table is taken from the Massa- 
chusetts Census of 1895: Population and Social Statistics, Part 3, 
vol. i. It shows for each ward of the city of Boston the number and 
per cent of the male population (twenty years of age and over) and 
of the total population (both sexes, all ages). ‘The amounts are given 
for voters, not-voters, aliens, etc., and the percentages show the 
native-born voters, foreign-born and naturalized voters, aliens, ete. 
In the list of males, of twenty years of age and over, it may be noted 
that over 99.5 per cent are ratable polls, though less than 75 per cent 
are yoters. Of those not voting, over 80 per cent are aliens, the 
other 20 per cent representing over 8500 of Boston’s male popula- 
tion. It is noticeable also that the total ratable polls in the table of 
“ both sexes, all ages,” is the same as in the male population column; 
there being, apparently, no female voters. The ratable polls compose 
but 30 per cent of the total population; while the actual voters are 
less than 23 per cent. 


Vor. I, No. 11, NovempBer, 1899. 
Foreign Commerce of the Principal Ports of the United States, 


1890-99. This article contains a series of ten tables, compiled from 
the U. S. Commerce and Navigation Reports, and shows the position 
of New York, Boston, and the three other chief trade ports of the 
country with regard to the foreign commerce of the country in the 
last decade. New York, of course, is pre-eminent in the lists. In 
imports Boston comes second, except in the year 1894 when a sur- 
prising drop of nearly twenty millions of dollars in the value of imports 
caused her to cede the place to Philadelphia. As regards exports, 
Boston is led only by New York and, in 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1897, 
by New Orleans and, in 1890, 1897, and 1898, by Baltimore. For 
the five years, 1890-94, New Orleans comes next to New York; but 
for the five years, 1895-99, her place is taken by Boston. For the 
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full decade Boston is third, being led by New Orleans by less than 
$3,000,000. 

The tables show that, in the last ten years, the proportion of the 
aggregate commerce of the five chief ports has become continually 
less (the smaller ports of Galveston, Newport News, Savannah, and 
San Francisco having greatly increased, especially in exports). 


Vot. I, No. 12, DecemBer, 1899. 


The appendix to this bulletin is of three parts: (1) Summary Tables 
for the Year, 1899; (2) Expenditures of Public Institutions, 1894— 
99; and (3) Boston Election Statistics — Ten Years. 

In the Boston election statistics twelve tables are given, showing 
with suitable summaries the number of registered voters in the city 


‘of Boston, and the votes cast per ward in the various elections of 


country, state, and city. ‘The degree of interest shown by the ratable 


polls in the principal questions which occur periodically may be shown 
by the following tables : — 


STATE ELEcTIONS, 1890-09. 


Registered Polls. For Governor. For President. 


Ratable Polls. | 
. Percent | Per cent 


Per cent. | Year. | that Voted. | that Voted. | Year- 

| 

Maximum.......... 62.06 | 1895 84.73 1891 85.79 1892 

Minimum......... 51.56 | 1890 61.78 1899 84.96 |; 1896 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, 1890-99. 


| Registered Polls. For Mayor. | On License. 
Ratable Polls. | | 
Percent Per cent. 
| Percent. | Year. | that Voted. Year. | that Voted. Year. 
| | 
Maximum.......... | 63.28 1897 83.86 1895 | 75.38 | 1899 
Minimum .......... 53.58 1890 74.99 1891 7.00 | 1893 
| 60.37 78.36 | 67.15 | 


“The number of male voters registered for the municipal elections 
ranged between 68,100 in 1890 and 102,875 in 1899, and was 
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89,728 on the average; while the number of female voters ranged 
between 6008 in 1891 and 12,073 in 1895, and was 9609 on the 
average. In 1895 the women of voting age in Boston numbered 
167,017, and outnumbered the men of voting age by 14,597.” 

The important place held by the year 1895 in the percentages 
should be noted in the following table : — 


| | Mean. 
Per cent of Actual Voters | 1875. 1885. 1895. 1875-95, 
(To ratable polls) | | 
Who voted for governor...... .... | 28.66 | 35.67 | 42.87 36.90 
Who voted for mayor.............. | 2838 | 38.24 | 49.15 40.31 
(To legal voters) | 
Who voted for governor........... 39.79 46.40 | 59.02 49.99 
Who voted for mayor.............. 39.41 | 49.74 | 67.66 54.59 
(To registered voters) 
Who voted for governor .......... 69.96 | 73.15 76.43 74.03 
Who voted for mayor... ..... .... 68.05 | 75.95 83.86 78.10 


“It may be added that in 1895 the per cent of legal voters (males) 
who voted on the referendum of that year was 57.23 against 59.02 
per cent who voted for Governor, and 67.66 per cent who voted for 
Mayor... The total number of men who voted amounted to 57.23 
per cent of the legal voters, while that of the women may be safely 
estimated as amounting to less than 10 per cent of the women entitled 
to be registered .. . In 1891 the payment of a poll-tax as a prerequi- 
site to voting was abolished by amendment of the Constitution. In 
1891 the per cent of assessed polls who registered for the municipal 
election was 54.74. It rose to 60.79 per cent in 1892, since when it 
has fluctuated between 61.09 in 1898 and 63.28 in 1897. Similarly, 
the per cent of votes cast to assessed polls, which rose from 41.85 in 
1891 to 47.74 in 1892, has uniformly exceeded 47.74 per cent, except- 
ing in the years 1896 and 1898, in which years no election for Mayor 


occurred.” 
Vot. II, Nos. 1, 2, anp 3, Marcu, 1900. 


In this bulletin three studies are presented: (1) Tax-Rate, Valua- 
tion and Indebtedness of Massachusetts Cities, 1899, 1898; (2) Boston 
School Census ; and (3) Infant Mortality in Massachusetts Cities. 

Tax-Rate, Valuation and Indebtedness of Massachusetts Cities, 1899, 
1898. This article contains several tables, compiled from the State 
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Census of 1895 and various public documents of the Board of Health, 
Tax Commissioner, ete. 

In the study of Boston School Census there are two tables, showing 
the results of the annual school census made in September, 1899. 
The tables give (1) the number at public schools, at private schools, 
and not attending school, for each ward of the city, and (2) a com- 
parison for each ward of the years 1898 and 1899. The age limits 
are 9 years and 15 years. Of the total children between 5 and 15 
years of age, 76.48 per cent go to public schools, 15.61 per cent go 
private schools, and 7.90 per cent attend no school. There has been 
a gain in school attendance of 3408 over 1898, though a loss is 
recorded for wards 2, 9, 11, 12, 18, and 22. The losses in wards 9 
and 11 were 316 and 331 scholars, respectively. The loss in ward 2 
was 149, 

Infant Mortality in Massachusetts Cities.— This is taken from the 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts. The following table summarizes the information of the 
article : — 


INFANT MORTALITY OF CITIES, 1891-97. 


Rank.— the State = 100. 


Deaths, Infant 
Births. 
0-1. Mortality. 1891-97. 1881-90, 
344,039 56,493 164.2 106 109 
Towns, etc. .. 132,119 17,113 129.5 m4 80 
The State ... 476,158 73,606 154.6 100 100 


II, No. 4, Aprit, 1900. 


This bulletin contains two reports: (1) Valuation Statistics, 1899, 
and (2) Extraordinary Receipts and Expenditures. 

Valuation Statistics, 1899.— The number of square feet of land 
taxed, the assessed valuation of this land, and the assessed valuation 
per square foot, are given for each ward, and for the city. The 
analysis gives the amount, valuation, and valuation per square foot 
of the occupied land as opposed to vacant land, and of the vacant land 
under the two headings of vacant upland and marsh and flats. The 
average assessed valuation of all the land taxed is nearly $0.66 per 
square foot, varying from $0.05 per square foot in ward 23 (West 
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Roxbury) to $15.85 in ward 7 (the business centre). The average 
assessed valuation of the occupied land is $1.49 per square foot, 
varying from $0.13 in ward 25 to $16.69 in ward 7. The average 
assessed valuation of the vacant land is, for vacant upland, $0.19, 
varying from $0.04 to $12.27; for marsh and flats, $0.04, varying 
from $0.005 to $1.12. Of the total amount of land taxed 62 per 
cent is classed as vacant land and only 38 per cent as occupied land. 
“A comparison of the totals for 1898 and 1899 shows that the total 
number of feet of land taxed has declined 3,663,234 square feet. 
This is probably due to the growth of property exempt from taxation, 
either in the form of new streets, or of property belonging to the 
city or to other authorities and institutions exempted from taxation. 
The number of square feet of occupied land increased 10,650,101 
square feet. whereas the vacant upland declined 3,071,911 square 
feet, and the marsh land and flats declined 11,241,424 square feet. 
With regard to the value of land per square foot, the total land taxed 
has increased in value by $0.036; occupied land, $0.008; vacant 
upland, $0.024 per square foot, while marsh land has declined $0.012 
per square foot.” 


Vo t. II, No. 5, May, 1900. 


No appendix, and consequently no special report, is contained in 
this bulletin. 


Vor. II, Nos. 6, 7, anp 8, Aueust, 1900. 


Boston Elections, 1899.— A series of tables is presented here to 
determine the degree of interest shown by the registered voters of 
Boston in the questions passed upon at the state election of Novem- 
ber 7th, and the city election of December 12th. The tables have 
been compiled from data given in the Annual Report of the Election 
Department for the Year 1899. “The mean degree of interest shown 
by the registered voters of Boston in 1899, expressed in per cent of 
actual to possible vote, was 69.69 at the municipal, against 59.26 at 
the state election; . . . the per cent of actual to possible vote for 
mayor in 1899, viz., 79.07, was 1.23 per cent greater than in 1897, 
when it was 77.84, and 4.79 per cent less than in 1895, when it was 
83.86.” The following table gives a summary of the article : — 
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ge Boston ELECTIONS, 1899. 
ot, 
ge | Per cent of Per cent of 
9 ; Voted for | Possible | Actual Actual to Actual to 
’ Vote. | Vote. | Possible Vote Cast for 
ng | Vote. Mayor. 
er 
Municipal Election. 
d. 102,875 81,341 79.07 100.00 
al Street Commissioner. ........ | 102,875 79,363 77.15 97.57 
| 128,847 97,818 | 75.92 96.01 
t. Replacing of tracks on Tre- . 
mont street................. 102,875 77,809 75.63 95.65 
" Licensing sale of liquor.. ... 102,875 77,552 | 75.38 95.33 
Eight-hour law............... | 102,875 75,319 73.21 92.59 
| 308,625 217,189 70.37 88.99 
1 School Committee.........-..| 906,080 588,407 | 64.94 82.13 
t. State Election. 
d | 100,491 | 62,086 61.78 78.13 
Lieut.-Governor.... ........ | 400,491 | 61,812 | 61.51 77.79 
| 100,491 60,479 60.18 76.11 
2 | 400,491 59,919 59.63 75.41 
Other State officers .... ..... 401,964 238,908 59.44 75.17 
Representatives..............| 200,982 112,269 | 55.86 | 70.65 


| 1,004,910 595,473 59.26 
i 


STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


First Biennial Report of the Board of Control of the State Institu- 
tions of Iowa for the biennial period ending June 30, 1899. 


The first report of the new board created by the legislature of 
Iowa in March, 1898, with full powers of management and control 
over the state hospitals for the insane, the Soldiers’ Home, the State 
Penitentiary, and the various state institutions for the blind, the deaf, 
and the feeble-minded, is an exhaustive, and in many ways a model, 
document. Its statistical tables were prepared by Dr. W. R. Patterson 
of the State University of Iowa, and present certain features of con- 
siderable interest. The outline of Dr. Patterson’s plan, as published 
in a separate pamphlet, emphasizes the necessity, not always rec- 
ognized, for basing all statistics on the number of persons received 
and discharged, and not on the total institutional population, in order 
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to prevent laying undue weight on a constant group of permanent 
cases. Re-admissions are ignored in the case of the institutions for the 
deaf and the blind; and re-admissions within one calendar year are 
not included in the hospitals for the insane. On the other hand, 
re-admissions to the penitentiary indicate new offences and are 


included in the returns. 

An excellent feature in the tables relating to the occupation of 
inmates prior to admission is the classification of females with refer- 
ence to the occupation of the head of the family, with the phrase 
“wife or daughter” suflixed to the title of the occupation. This 
system tends to an intelligent view of the social environment of the 


subject, and in the case of certain Iowa institutions appears to have 
been markedly successful ; in other instances the large proportion of 
shows that it has not been intelligently 


women classed as ** domestics 
applied. Thus in the Mount Pleasant Hospital 90 per cent of the 
females are recorded as domestics ; in the Independence Hospital only 
7 per cent are so recorded. ‘The deficiencies are doubtless due to the 
fact that the new board has been in control for a year only; the plan 
itself is admirable as rendering the statistics of female occupation, 
ordinarily quite valueless, of considerable moment. Another signifi- 
cant feature of the report is the table showing hereditary tendencies 
in those patients admitted to one of the insane asylumns. ‘Ten 
degrees of relatiouship are included in the table, and of the total of 
3518 patients 1052 showed some hereditary history of insanity, and 
349 had insane parents. 

In Dr. Patterson’s scheme for the future further entries as to the 
condition of parents of the patients are contemplated, under the cap- 
tions, criminal, intemperate, epileptic, deaf, dumb, blind, and parents’ 
blood relations. 

Dr. Patterson’s plan includes data, to summarize the titles only of 
his numerous tables, regarding the movement of population, the age, 
sex, color, birthplace, conjugal condition, education, previous occupa- 
tion, and physical condition of those received, the nativity and moral 
condition of parents, besides special statistics as to the previous rec- 
ords, and condition of inmates after discharge, the causes leading to 
crime —as home life and bad habits; and, finally, certain tables 
showing the proportion of the asylum and prison population employed, 
and the nature of the employment. The scheme, as a whole, for the 
various classes of institutions treated includes forty different tables. 
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It may be heartily commended as a long step toward simplicity, uni- 
formity, and scientific arrangement of institutional statistics. 


In detail one may, of course, find opportunities for criticism. For 


instance, the classification by color, as white, black, red, and yellow, 


might be replaced by a racial subdivision more harmonious with 


anthropology, and yet simple enough to be applied by institutions’ 
officials. ‘The classification of the conjugal condition of the parents of 
seems hardly 


inmates under the headings * happy ” and “ unhappy ” 


to promise suflicient exactness to be of statistical value. Finally the 


tables giving the causes of insanity, with which Dr. Patterson states 


his intention of doing away in the future, furnish abundant proof of 


the wisdom of that resolution. Among these “ supposed or assigned ” 


causes are the following: hysteria, change of home, disappointment, 


spiritualism, paralysis (classed as a moral influence), poor health, 
Christian Science, ill treatment, military service, political excitement, 


trouble, worry, aud previous attacks of insanity. 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 


CENSUS OF CUBA. 


Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. Lieut.-Col. J. P. Sanger, 
Director; Henry Gannett and Walter F. Willcox, Statistical Experts. 
War Department, Washington, 1900; pp. 786. 


Dr. Ripley in another communication has called attention to the 


suggestive material which the census volume on Cuba contributes to 


sociological problems of race. There are other features of this sta- 


tistical report which deserve mention. 
In the first place, the war department is to be congratulated on 


having entrusted the work to competent statisticians. This is a happy 
omen when it is remembered that neither of the editors is connected 
with the war department. Again, the war department and the editors 


are to be congratulated upon the prompt execution of their work. 


It is exceptional to have a census in which tables so complex are 
compiled and edited within a little over a year from the beginning of 
the field work. A change has also been introduced into the form of 
the volume which makes it much more convenient for the reader. 


The pages are octavo instead of quarto, and consequently the volume 
is easily handled. It raises the query whether it would not be better 
to have more of our census volumes in this shape. The usual quarto 
is forbidding and difficult to shelve. 
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This volume covers a considerable scope. The geography and his- 
tory of the island are briefly discussed. Under history, attention is 
called to the causes affecting progress in the past. A brief sketch of 
the political organization is here included. Pages 72-167 are devoted 
to a discussion of the tables relating to the total population, urban 
and rural, distribution in altitude, sexes, general nativity and color, 
age, birth-place, citizenship, education, conjugal condition, illegitimacy, 
occupation, and number and size of families. 

Pages 523-564 are devoted to agriculture, in which tables are pre- 
sented in regard to farm areas, tenure by race and by size of farm, 
production, especially of sugar, molasses, and live stock. 

Pages 565-620 are devoted to education. In the appendices are 
the orders organizing the census, with the reports of the six native 
supervisors, and the reports of three enumerators. ‘There is also a 
list of enumerators and some miscellaneous memoranda. 

The editors have served the public in introducing into the text of 
the census comparisons between the population of Cuba and other 
population groups, particularly in the West Indies. This latter point 
is of special value, inasmuch as the statistics of this group of islands 
is somewhat difficult to obtain. The analysis of age statistics is quite 
full and more detailed than usual. There is an effort to determine 
the loss of life in Cuba during the last four or five years by the 
decrease by deaths over the increase by births. ‘The reports of the 
native supervisors are full of interest. These officials undertook their 
work apparently with commendable civic pride, which speaks well for 
political responsibility and faithfulness in Cubans who may be called 
upon for government service. The interest of the volume is increased 


by photographs and a series of charts. 
D. R. D. 


ENGLISH CENSUS TAKING. 

In the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries (London) for October, 
1900, there appears (pp. 341-352) a paper on census taking, read. 
before the Institute, by Reginald Dudfield, Medical Officer of Health 
of Paddington, England. 

In the matter of a census, two things arise for primary considera- 
tion: (1) the character of the census, ¢. e., the information to be 
taken, and (2) the frequency with which the census should be taken. 
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In regard to the first question: The International Congress of 
Statisticians, held in St. Petersburg in 1872, agreed to certain mini- 
mum requirements for census taking, among them being (1) that the 
census should be de facto, and (2) that the information obtained of 
every individual should include the name, age, sex, relationship to 
the householder, civil status, occupation, religion, language, educa- 
tion, birthplace and nationality, residence, and specific mention of 
such infirmities as blindness, deaf-mutism, idiocy, and insanity. A 
comparison is made in the paper of the information prescribed to be 
obtained by the (English) census acts for 1881, 1891, and the recent 
Act for the coming year, 1901. ‘This comparison is tabulated as 


follows : 


Census of Information prescribed to be obtained. 
1881) Name ; sex ; age; conditions as to marriage ; relationship to head 
1891 of family ; birthplace ; infirmities (blind, deaf, dumb, imbecile, 
1901 | or lunatic). 


1881 Rank, profession, or occupation. 


1891! Profession or occupation. 
1901 


once (For Wales and County of Monmouth) whether speaking Welsh 
1901 only or both English and Welsh. 


1891 } (For tenements of less than five rooms) number of rooms occupied. 
1901 


1901 (For those born abroad) nationality. 


Concerning this, Mr. Dudfield said, “ Each successive schedule has 
approached more nearly the standard suggested at the St. Petersburg 
Congress, but that for next year [1901] is still deficient in certain 
minor matters. Language is only dealt with to a very limited extent. 
... Attempts have been made to secure a religious census, but the 
opposition has always been, and probably always will be, too strong. 
Having regard to the amount now spent on compulsory education, it 
is remarkable that no enquiry is to be made as to the results obtained. 
It would probably be difficult to frame a satisfactory standard, and 
more so to test the accuracy of the answers given with reference to 
any standard adopted. In Scotland, information is to be obtained with 
respect to each dwelling-house, as to ‘the number of rooms, including 
a kitchen (if any) as a room, having a window, not being a window 
with a borrowed light. ’” 

In regard to the second question,— the periodicity of the census : 
The St. Petersburg Congress of 1872 decided that the census should 
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be decennial. England remains with a few other countries in 
adhering to this period; “but,” says Mr. Dudfield, “ it is becoming 
every day more apparent that the interval is too long, and strenuous 
efforts were made both in 1890 and this year to secure the adoption 
of a shorter interval.” He considers that the English government 
Is prepared to admit the necessity for a quinquennial census and 
awaits only the coming of the proper year to make special legislation 
in this regard. He notes that an intermediate enumeration has been 
enacted for the metropolis of London for the purposes of equalization 
of rates. Also, an amendment, passed this year, of the Factory Act 
of 1895 proposes to enact that returns of all persons employed in 
factories and workshops shall be made to the chief inspector of fae- 
tories at intervals of * not less than one nor more than three years.” 
The Secretary of State is to be empowered to specify the particulars 
to be included in such returns. ‘This, Mr. Dudfield regards as *“ the 
germ of an occupational census at much more frequent intervals” 
than the present one of ten years. Considering that there is a 
reasonable prospect of the inter-censal period being reduced to five 
years, he notes very pertinently that ‘with the establishment of a 
quinquennial census, it is probable that the census office would be 
made permanent, with much advantage to the whole system. It would 
also be requisite that the returns of each census should be issued 
more promptly than at present.” Such a census need not be as full 
as a decennial census; it would be enough, he says, if the name, sex, 
and age of each individual were recorded for one unit of area only — 
for the smallest possible areas, indeed, of a fixed character or 
description. 

In regard to the confusion that has in the past occurred in the 
proper tabulation of the various kinds of habitation, Mr. Dudfield 
recommends that houses, tenements, and flats be dealt with under 
separate headings, specific sub-tabulation being made to obviate the 
danger of error or ambiguity. For the first time, the confidential 
character of ceusus information is laid down, in the Act for 1901, with 
a penalty for unofficially disclosing the information obtained. Infor- 
mation beyond that made public in the printed reports may (by Sect. 9, ° 
Factories and Workshops Bill) be sent at the discretion of the Regis- 
trar-General, * at the request and cost of the council of any county, 
borough, or urban district.” Next year, the census schedules are, 
according to custom, to be filled out by the inhabitants themselves. 
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On former occasions the enumerators were required to transcribe 
the schedules into enumerator books ; this was not re-enacted this 
year. The matter of copying, correcting, verifying, etc., is left in 
the hands of the Registrar-General. Mr. Dudfield advocates giving 
to the enumerators the duty of filling the schedule, the schedules 
then being sent direct, without copying, to the census office. This, 
however, cannot be done under the present act.! It is worthy of 
notice that this latest act made no attempt to settle the details of 
collecting the census, the matter being left in the hands of the 
Registrar-General. The hope is expressed in the paper that, in any 
case, the enumeration will be put in the hands of men of intelligence 
and reliability; and Mr. Dudfield observes that “it seems a false 
economy to put in an untrustworthy foundation in the form of 
inaccurate work by enumerators, by offering such men a wage some- 


thing less than that obtainable by a skilled mechanic.” 
E. H. D. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRATION. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Italian Bureau of Immigration at 
New York (for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, pp. 21) gives a 
very clear and illuminating statement of the exact condition of 
Italian immigration to the United States. The total number of 
immigrants entered for the year at the Barge Office at New York is 
classified as follows : — 


Italy, 76,489 ; increase over the year before of 33 %, and 35 % of total. 
Russia, 43,717 ; “ “ “ “99 
Great Britain, 28,197; “6 “14 
Germany, 13,925 ; “ “ “75% 45° “ 


The one-third increase of Italian immigration is regarded as due to 
the greater commercial and industrial activity of the United States, 
after the recent war. There is, it is declared, an unusual demand for 
Italian labor ; a demand too great for the supply. 


‘In the discussion which followed this paper, certain other reforms were suggested, 
based on deficiencies and inaccuracies noted in previous censuses. Among these reforms 
were, (1) specific definitions of ‘‘employer”’ and “ employee”’; such that one man may not 
find himself included in both categories ; (2) specific statistics in regard to the dangerous 
or unhealthy trades and doubtful occupations, as regards mortality, retiring from busi- 
ness, classes of people employed, etc. ; and (3) greater accuracy in regard to age ; the age 
being taken for the “next birthday” rather than at the “last birthday,” as more in 
accordance with the instinct and already established custom of the people. 
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Of these 76,500 Italians, 82 per cent came from the south provinces, 
and 18 per cent from the north. The percentage of females is 33, 
which is considerably over that for the year before. This is regarded 
as denoting the establishment of Italian homes in this country. The 
ages of the immigrants may be classified as follows: 18 per cent under 
14 years, 8.5 per cent over 45, and 73 per cent between 14 and 45. 
The immigrants are divided, as regards occupation, as follows : — 


Leborers (manuale), 27,585 Barbers, 977 
Tailors, etc., . 1,985 Carpenters, . 797 
Shoemakers, . 1,831 Weavers, . 520 
Sailors, . ‘ 1,272 Bakers, > 374 
Masons, . ‘ 1,888 


There are also smaller numbers of stone cutters, blacksmiths, book- 
binders, painters and decorators, gardeners, sculptors, and musicians. 
The money brought in by the Italians amounted to $788,805, or 
$10.31 per capita. This is probably a considerable undervaluation. 

Most of the Italians remained in the East. ‘The intended destina- 
tions were: — 


New York, . 42,429 Massachusetts, . ° 3,987 
Pennsylvania, . 9,314 Rhode Island, 1,041 
Connecticut, 2,043 California, . 1,703 
Illinois, ‘ 3,039 Ohio, . ‘ 1,022 
Louisiana, . 3,163 


Those denied admission numbered 1445, or 1.87 per cent of the 
whole; 1024 were excluded as “coming under public charge”; 330 
as coming “ under contract”; and 88 for infectious diseases. ‘Admit- 
tance to this country is becoming more difficult every day, unless the 
immigrants are strong, young, and well provided with money; or 
unless, if of advanced age, they have near relatives here ready to pro- 
vide for them in case of sickness, or while looking for work.” 

Many of the Italians fall soon into the Padrone (boss) system. 
They have to pay $5.00 apiece to get employment; and their wages 
are, on the average, practically less than $1.25 per day. ‘ The 
Padrone system, or bossism, can be defined as the forced tribute, 
which the newly arrived pays to those who are already acquainted 
with the ways and language of the country. Hence the great neces- 
sity for an office such as ours... As a means of obviating many of 
the evils above indicated, the Emigration Bill, now before the Italian 
Parliament, may be considered of prime importance. The bill pro- 
vides for the opening of a Labor Bureau in connection with the 
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present Italian Emigration Bureau at New York, and its object will 
be to provide work without the exaction of a fee, as well as to protect 
the Italian immigrant from abuses.” The possible establishment of 
an Italian national bank in New York, with sub-branches, is also con- 
sidered in the bill. 

The report closes with acknowledgment of Italian and American 
legislation in regard to immigration to the United States; and ex- 
Commissioner General Stump is quoted as follows: “The joint 
endeavors of the respective governments have resulted in bringing to 
the United States a far better class of Italian immigrants.” 


E. H. D. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 


M. le Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Chief of the Municipal Bureau of 
Statistics of Paris, has issued a comprehensive and valuable book 
of European statistics, entitled Statistique international, résultant des 
recensements de la population éxecutés dans les divers pays de I’ Europe 
pendant le xix® siécle et les époques précédentes. This work was 
prepared in coriformity with the desire of the International Statistical ; 
Institute and the authorization of the municipal council of Paris, and 
was issued in the latter part of 1899. : 

Two similar publications have appeared previous to this; one being 
a volume of international population statistics, published in 1865 by 
Messrs. Quetelet and Heuschling of the Central Statistical Commis- 
sion of Belgium, and the other being a volume giving particularly the 
censuses of 1870 but including summaries of all censuses previous to 
that time, issued in 1876 by Dr. Berg, Director of Statistics of 
Sweden. 

The present work covers all the censuses of the second half of this 
century and includes totals and general summaries of all censuses 
taken in the years preceding 1850. The book is divided into three 
parts. 

The first part contains summaries of the information obtained at 
various periods in all the continental countries. It gives the population 
(by sex, civil status, and in totals) obtained by censuses of this century 
and those previous. The tables are made more complete by the 
presentation of the calculated statistics of private authors for various 
earlier years, care having been taken to include also thoroughly con- 
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sistent data from the volumes of Quetelet and Heuschling, and of 
Berg, previously referred to. In the case of England and Wales, 
for example, the calculated total population has been given for each 
decade from 1700 to 1800, and the regular statistics of total and sex 
population, by decade, from 1800 to 1890, the last five years includ- 
ing also the population by sex and civil condition. Equally valuable 
tables are given for all the European countries. The German Empire 
is given in detail as well as in total, each of its component duchies 
and principalities being represented. Italy is similarly treated. 

The second part is a detailed presentation of the censuses taken in 
all European countries since 1850. The exact date of the taking of 
each census has been carefully recorded. With this, are given the 
areas of the countries at census periods, and also an explanatory 
statement in each case concerning the increase or decrease of territory 
involved. ‘The increase of territory of Russia is given not only for 
Europe, but also in the tremendous Asiatic region of Siberia and 
northern China. ‘Tables show for each country (1) the population 
by age, sex, civil status, and religious division, (2) the number and 
sex of those bearing physical or mental infirmities, and (3) the num- 
ber, by sex, of foreigners, or aliens born in foreign countries. In 
accordance with the wish of the International Institute, the statistics 
of occupations and professions have not been included. Care has been 
taken, so far as was permitted by the exigencies of the work, to cor- 
rect the discrepancies resulting from the different methods of classifi- 
cation and nomenclature pursued in the various countries, special 
consideration being given to data of the periods of 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, and 1890, when the censuses were taken most nearly simulta- 
neously. The order of countries adopted by Dr. Berg in his Condi- 
tion of the Population of Europe has been followed by M. Bertillon. 
Detailed statistics, accompanied by suitable explanations, were 
obtained directly from the Directors of the Statistical Bureaus of the 
countries of England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Finland, Austria, Hungary, Croat-Slavonia, Switzerland, 
Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxe-Royal, Wurtemberg, Grand-duchy 
of Baden, Alsace-Lorraine, Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Siberia, and Roumania, and are therefore of 
complete reliability and great value. 

The third part of the book contains general summaries and sywop- 
ses. New tables have been made from the data already referred to, 
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and these show the development of European population, by countries, 
during this century, while calculated summaries have been made 


giving social statistics. 
E. H. D. 


ARGENTINE STATISTICS. 

Boletin Demografico Argentino ; Buenos Aires, January, 1900. 

This Bulletin is the second of its kind published by the Argentine 
Republic. It was prepared under the direction of Dr. Gabriel 
Carrasco, Director of the National Bureau of Demography (Oficina 
Demografica Nacional). The purpose of the bulletins issued by 
the Bureau is to present in readily accessible. form the important facts 
relative to the movement of the population in the Argentine Republic. 
The present Bulletin contains statistics and a brief discussion of three 
principal subjects: “ Influence of the Foreign Element on the Pro- 
gress of the Argentine Republic”; “ Immigration and Emigration 
in the Argentine Republic from 1857 to 1899”; and the “ Demo- 
graphic Movement of the City of Buenos Aires from 1838 to 1899.” 

“Influence of the Foreign Element on the Progress of the Argen- 
tine Republic.”— Under this head are presented statistics showing 
the approximate number of immigrants to the Republic from the 
various foreign countries during the period 1857 to 1899, inclusive. 
The total number is shown to have been 3,102,000, nearly one-half 
of whom, or 1,519,000, were Italians. Spain contributed the second 
largest number, or 613,800; France was third, with 291,400; and 
Uruguay fourth, with 151,900. The other countries which contributed 
more than 50,000 emigrants destined for the Argentine Republic 
during this period of forty-three years were: Brazil, 77,500; Eng- 
land, 68,200; Chile, 65,100; and Germany, 52,700. 

It is pointed out that this comparatively large influx of foreigners 
has greatly promoted the progress of the country and largely influenced 
the character of its economic development. The ethnologic character 
of the people, too, by intermarriage and otherwise has been benefi- 
cially modified. ‘These results have been effected not merely by the 
number of immigrants, but also by the large excess of male immi- 
grants. Of every 1000 immigrants, 712 were males and only 288 
females. In every 1000 immigrants there was an excess of 424 
males, who, if they marry at all, must contract unions with Argentine 
women, thus contributing to the formation of a new race. 
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According to the best available data, the census of 1895 and the 
immigration figures since that date, the foreign-born population in 
the Argentine Republic on December 31, 1899, was 1,200,000, 
approximately one-fourth of the total population, which is estimated 
to have been 4,618,593. 

An exceptionally interesting table is presented to show the owner- 
ship of real estate with distinction of foreign-born and native pro- 
prietors. In 1895 there were 407,503 proprietors of real estate in 
the Republic and 116,550 of these were foreign born. Of every 
1000 natives, 99, and of every 1000 foreign born, 120 were proprie- 
tors of real estate. ‘The foreign element, in whom the tendency 
toward real-estate ownership was strongest, were the Swiss, 229 of 
whom in every 1000 owned real estate. The Asiatics were second 
with a proportion of 210, and the Austrians were third with a pro- 
portion of 153. Taking the total population, approximately one in 
every ten owned real estate. It is interesting to note that in the 
city of Buenos Aires there were 26,701 foreign-born’ proprietors of 
real estate, and only 19,147 Argentine owners. Of the houses in 
Buenos Aires two of every three were owned by the foreign born, 
the numbers being 35,656 and 19,139, respectively. 

In agricultural development the immigrants have played a signifi- 
cant part. In 1872 only 580,008 hectares (1,450,000 acres) were 
under cultivation, but the cultivated area extended, keeping pace 
with the increasing immigration, and in 1899 no less than 6,500,000 
hectares (16,750,000 acres) were cultivated. One-half of the flour 
mills of the country are owned by inmimigrants, and of industrial 
establishments the great majority are owned and controlled by the 
foreign born. In 1895, 18,706 of the industrial establishments were 
owned by immigrants, and only 3498 by Argentines. About three- 
fourths (32,651) of the commercial establishments were owned by 
the foreign born, and one-fourth (11,449) by Argentines. It is esti- 
mated that one-half of the immigrant tradesmen are Italians. 

“ Immigration and Emigration in the Argentine Republic, 1857 to 
1899.”— An excellent summary of the immigration and emigration 
in the Republic during the the last forty-three years is presented 
under this head. In the last three years the average annual net 
addition to the population by immigration has been 50,000 persons. 
The maximum net increase was in 1889 when 248,365 immigrants 
were added to the population. The yearly immigration and emigra- 
tion movements are admirably illustrated by a graphic diagram. 
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“The Demographic Movement of the City of Buenos Aires, 1838 | 
to 1899.”— An attempt has been made to summarize the demographic 
statistics of Buenos Aires for the period 1838 to 1899. The births, 
marriages, and deaths have been taken from official records where 
such exist, but in the earlier years they are admittedly merely close 
approximations. 

The average annual rates for the four quinquennial periods 1880 
to 1899 were as follows : — 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Periods. 


1880-84 33.0 6.9 | 22.9 
1885-89 37.6 8.3 26.8 : 
1890-94 43.4 8.9 24.7 


1895-99 


The maximum mortality during the period 1838 to 1899 was in 
1871, and was caused by an epidemic of yellow fever, which cost 
about 15,000 lives. 

It is interesting to note that the maximum marriage rate was in 
1872, the year immediately following that of the fatal yellow-fever 
epidemic. It is a common observation that marriages occur in’more 
than ordinary numbers immediately after war, famine, industrial 
depressions, or other national disasters and crises. 

All in all, this second Bulletin is an exceptionally valuable pub- 
lication, both on account of the information that it contains, and the 
methods employed to elucidate the data presented. 


F. 8. Crum. 


BULLETINS OF LABOR BUREAUS. 


The quarterly Labor Bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
of Massachusetts for May, 1900 (No. 14), contains an article upon 
Free Public Employment Offices. Offices under state control were 
first established in this country in 1890 in Ohio, following, however, 
foreign precedents. One is maintained in each of the five leading 
cities of that state. ‘The office maintained in New York was opened 
in New York City on July 20, 1896. In Chicago, three offices are 
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maintained under an act passed by the Illinois legislature in 1899, 
and are administered in connection with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Offices are maintained in Missouri and Washington. Offices 
established in Montana and California have been discontiuued. In 
Massachusetts, private intelligence offices are maintained only under 
license and supervision. 

The article gives detailed tables showing the work done by the 
Chicago offices from August 5th to December 16, 1899. “... The 
applicants of both sexes from 20 to 30 years of age represented 36.31 
per cent of the total number of applicants; from 30 to 40 years of 
age, 24.51 per cent; from 40 to 50 years of age, 13.44 per cent; 50 
to 60 years, 8.21 per cent; 60 years and over, 1.22 per cent; while 
for 1.12 per cent the age was not reported.” Males, 20 to 30 years, 
numbered 3448, or 35.09 per cent; females, 20 to 30 years, were 
1307, or 39.95 per cent. 

The Bulletin for November, 1900 (No. 16), contains a study on 
Three Leading Massachusetts Professions ; namely, religion, law, and 
medicine. ‘Tables show the number engaged in each, for each city 
and town in the state. The totals for the state show for religion, 
4597 (or one in 544 inhabitants), for law, 2781 (or one in 899 
inhabitants), and for medicine, 5800 (or one in 431 inhabitants). 
These totals, however, include, beside those engaged strictly profes- 
sionally, such other people as, in the capacity of clerk or official, 
gain their livelihood in these three general pursuits. “In Boston 
... there is one person engaged in religion . . . to every 415 persons 
in the population, the proportions in law and medicine being, respect- 
ively, one to 576 and one to 278. In... a contrasting municipality, 
the proportions are, in religion, one to 325; in law, one to 4555; and 
in medicine, one to 414. In...a typical industrial city, the pro- 
portions are one to 892 in religion; one to 2347 in law; and one to 
804 in medicine. In a remote agricultural town . . . , we find religion 
represented byeone to every 304 persons ..., and law and medicine 
unrepresented... In eight instances neither religion, law, nor 
medicine is represented in the resident population of the town. These 
eight places combined represent a population of but 3841.” 

The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York con- 
tinues its summary of reports from labor organizations, statistics of 
building operations, immigration at the port of New York, reports of 
the Free Employment Bureau, agreements of labor organizations, 
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decisions of the New York courts in regard to labor matters. In 
addition there have been some special articles of interest to readers 
at large. 

March, 1900.— This contains a summary of the annual report of 
the Superintendent of State Prisons of New York for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1899, pp. 22-29; the Law of Boycotting, 
pp. 29-34. 

June.— Arbitration of labor disputes, pp. 106-111; Saturday half- 
holiday movement, pp. 196-231. 

September.— Tables on union wage rates and working time in 1895, 
1897, and 1900, pp. 254-265. 


CENSUS BULLETINS. 


The following bulletins have been published by the Census Office 
of the United States : — 


No. 1. April 17, 1899. Supervisors’ districts, pp. 15. 
No. la. January 2, 1900. Supervisors’ districts, pp. 14. 
No. 2. January 1, 1900. Statistics of manufactures, cities and towns 
withdrawn from enumerators, pp. 19. 
. 5. January 22, 1900. Names and addresses of supervisors of 
census, pp. 16. 
. 4. October 6, 1900. Population of New Hampshire by counties 
and minor civil divisions, pp. 3. 
. 5. October 20, 1900. Population of Alabama by counties and 
minor civil divisions, pp. 15. 
. 6. October 17, 1900. Population of Arizona by counties and 
minor divisions, pp. 3. 
. 7. October 3, 1900. Population of Arkansas by counties and 
minor civil divisions, pp. 14. 
. 8. October 8, 1900. Population of Delaware by counties and 
minor civil divisions, and of the District of Columbia, pp. 3. 
. 9. October 10, 1900. Population of Connecticut by counties 
and minor civil divisions, pp. 5. 
. 10. October 24, 1900. Population of California by counties and 
minor civil divisions, pp. 10. 
. 11. October 25, 1900. Population of cities ey 25,000 inhab- 
itants or more in 1900, pp. 15. 
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. 12. November 3, 1900. Population of Vermont by counties and 
minor civil divisions, pp. 5. 
No. 13. November 8, 1900. Population of Massachusetts by counties 


and minor civil divisions, pp. 7. 

No. 14. November 10, 1900. Population of Colorado by counties 
and minor civil divisions, pp. 12. 

No. 15. November 16, 1900. Population of Hawaii by islands and 
districts, pp. 4. 

No. 16. November 20, 1900. Population of Florida by counties and 


minor civil divisions, pp. 9. 
No. 17. November 23, 1900. Domestic animals in barns and inclos- 


ures not on farms or ranges, pp. 99. 
No. 18. November 28, 1900. Population of Idaho by counties and 


minor divisions, pp. 6. 


BOARDS OF TRADE. 


The following lists of Boards of Trade and Cotton Exchanges are 
taken from a recent report of Mr. George K. Holmes, Assistant 
Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, and published in the 
annual report of the Department for 1899 : — 

At least twenty-five boards of trade published statistics of the 
movement, distribution, prices, etc., of agricultural products, and 
the following is substantially a complete list of the cities in which 
these boards of trade are situated, the variants of the name being 
sometimes merchants’ exchange, chamber of commerce, produce 
exchange, or commercial exchange: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, Colo. ; 
Detroit, Mich. ; Duluth, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; New York, N. Y.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. (commercial exchange and 
also produce exchange); Portland, Ore.; Richmond,Va.; St. Louis, 
Mo. ; San Francisco, Cal. (chamber of commerce and also produce 
exchange); Seattle, Wash. ; Toledo, Ohio; and Washington, D. C. 

Besides the foregoing boards of trade, there are many in the United 
States whose object is to stimulate concerted action by manufacturers, 
merchants, financers, and persons especially concerned in carrying on 
the distributive processes. About 800 of these boards of trade have 
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a national association, which speaks powerfully for interests repre- 
senting many hundreds of millions of dollars of capital, and which 
substantially represents the class of persons known as middlemen, 
who distribute the products of the farm. But this national associa- 
tion does not include all of the boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and produce exchanges. These in the aggregate number between 
1300 and 1400, the largest number among the States being found in 
New York; second to which stands Pennsylvania; third, Ohio; and, 
fourth, Massachusetts. 

There is a class of these boards of trade especially concerned with 
cotton, generally known as cotton exchanges, which are associations 
of middlemen with the object of obtaining information in regard to 
the condition of the market as influenced by demand, supply, pro- 
duction, available cotton, and, in some cases, of dealing in futures, 
The cities and towns where these exchanges are situated are as fol- 
lows: Eufaula, Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, and Selma, Ala. ; 
Little Rock and Texarkana, Ark.; Atlanta, Columbus, Rome, 
Savannah, and Augusta, Ga.; Monroe, New Orleans, and Shreve- 
port, La.; Greenville, Greenwood, Meridian, Natchez, Vicksburg, 
and Yazoo City, Miss. ; St. Louis, Mo.; New York, N. Y.; Newbern, 
Wilmington, and Raleigh, N. C.; Charleston and Columbia, S. C. ; 
Memphis, and Nashville, Tenn.; Galveston, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Sherman, Waco, and Houston, Tex.; Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Richmond, Va. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GUNSHOT WOUNDS OF 
1898 AND 1899. 


The following extract is taken from the annual report of the 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army : — 

Of the 4919 men injured by gunshot during the years 1898 and 
1899, 586 were killed and 4333 were wounded and received into the 
field and other hospitals. The killed constituted 11.9 per cent of 
those struck, the wounded 88.1 per cent. In other words, 1 man was 
killed for every 7.4 wounded. The Mauser bullet must therefore be 
regarded as less deadly than the larger missile used during the Civil 
War. The medical and surgical history of the Civil War shows the 
following casualties : — 
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Killed. Wounded. 


United States troops, 59,860 280,040 
Confederate troops, i 51,425 227,871 


In percentages the casualties were: Killed, 17.97; wounded, 82.03; 
or 1 man killed to every 4.56 wounded. The relative proportion 
of killed was therefore considerably larger during the Civil War than 
during our recent experiences. It is to be noted also that many of 
the wounds of the past two years were made by missiles of large 
calibre. Of those reported in 1899, 471 were specially stated as 
having been caused by the Remington bullet of calibre .45. It is safe 
to say that had the whole number of wounds received been inflicted 
by the smaller Mauser or Krag-Jorgensen bullet the percentage of 
immediately fatal wounds would have been materially lessened. 

The less deadly character of the injuries inflicted by the modern 
bullet is manifested also when we exclude the killed and regard only 
those wounds which came under the care of the surgeons. Of these, 
during the two years, there were 4333, and 259 of the patients, or 6 
per cent of the whole number, died. ‘The corresponding percentage 
from the records of the Civil War was 14.3. ‘lable C in Part I of 
the medical volume of the Medical and Surgical History of the War 
of the Rebellion, shows that among the white troops of the army there 
were borne on the reports of the sick and wounded 230,018 gunshot 
wounds, of which 32,907, or 14.3 per cent, proved fatal. The marked 
reduction of the ratio of killed to wounded may be placed to the 
credit of the small-calibre bullet; but the lessened mortality among 
the cases which came into the hospital may not wholly be attributed 
to the humane character of the wounds inflicted by this missile. Due 
credit must be given to the improved surgical methods of the present 
day. Wounds of any region of the body may be taken in comparison 
and the result will always be found to show a decided lessening in the 
percentage of cases ending fatally among those of the past two years, 
as compared with those of the Civil War. Take, for instance, gun- 
shot wounds of the femur. During the Civil War surgeons in the 
field hospitals regarded a fractured femur as a serious menace to life, 
the danger from which was believed to be materially lessened by an 
immediate amputation. The field hospital surgical work after a battle 
consisted in great part of amputations, excisions, and resections. Of 
6576 fractures of the femur, 2923 cases were treated by primary 
amputation, 186 by resection, and the remaining 3467 by conservative 
or expectant measures, this conservative action being due in maby 
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cases to a want of favorable conditions for the performance of primary 
operations. ‘The limb was promptly amputated in 44.4 per cent of 
these gunshot fractures. 

On the other hand, during the past two years 82 cases of gunshot 
fracture of the femur were reported, 6 of which were treated by 
primary amputation, and 2 by resection ; the remaining 74 cases being 
treated by conservative methods, not because the conditions were not 
favorable for the performance of primary operations, but because of 
a conviction that under present methods of treatment the limb could 
be preserved without adding materially to the danger to life. The 
limb was lost through surgical intervention in only 7.3 per cent of 
the cases. 

Not only limbs but lives were saved by the surgical practice of the 
past two years. In the 82 gunshot fractures of the femur the upper 
third was involved in 32, of which 5 were fatal; the middle third in 
27, of which 3 were fatal; and the lower third in 23, of which 1 was 
fatal. The mortality varied from 4.3 per cent of the cases in which 
the lower third was fractured to 15.6 per cent of the cases in which 
the upper third was the site of the injury, whereas the corresponding 
percentages of fatal cases during the Civil War were, respectively, 
42.8 and 49.7. The whole of the lessened mortality in these serious 
fractures may be credited to the protection given to the wound by the 
first-aid dressing, and to the care exercised in the subsequent aseptic 
treatment of the fractured limb. 

In penetrating wounds of the thorax the rate of mortality fell from 
62.6 per cent during the the Civil War to 27.8 per cent during the 
years 1898 and 1899. The Civil War reports show 8403 cases in 
which the results were determined ; 5260 deaths occurred among the 
number. The reports for the later years, as already stated, show 198 
cases, of which 55 were fatal. 

There were during the Civil War 3475 penetrating wounds of the 
abdomen in which the ultimate results were determined; 3031 of 
these, or 87.2 per cent of the total, proved fatal. During the years 
1898 and 1899, 116 cases, 81 fatal, were recorded; the fatal cases 
constituting 70 per cent of the total. Of 10 cases in which lap- 
arotomy was performed, 9 were fatal. 

The alteration in the percentages of mortality in fractures of the 
cranium is less marked than in wounds of other parts of the body. 
Of 4243 cases of cranial fracture during the Civil War, 2514, or 59.2 
per cent, were fatal. In 1898 and 1899, 68 cases were recorded, 
with 37 deaths, the latter forming 54.4 per cent of the whole number. 
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